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A DAY AT BRAMHALL HALL, 
NEAR STOCKPORT. 
( With an Engraving. ) 
Bramhall Hall, in the township of Bramhall, 
parish of Stockport, and county of Chester, 


is about two miles south-west of Stockport. | 


It appears, from the Doomsday book, that two 
manors existed in the township in the Saxon 
period, the proprietors of which were ejected to 
make way for the Baron of Dunham Massey, 


one of the soldiers of fortune who followed 


William of Normandy, and amongst whom 
were distributed the fairest portions of the 
island. A charter from the third baron of 
Dunham, in the reign of Henry II., confirms to 
William de Bromeall the manors of Bramhall, 
Duckenfield, and two parts of Baggiley, which 
had been previously held by his father. 22d 
Edward 1I1., John Davenport, second son of 
Thomas Davenport, of Wheltrough, married 
Alice, the daughter and heiress of Geoffrey, the 
son and heir of Sir Richard de Bromehall, and 
from that period the manor has descended 
through the successive generations of the 
Davenport family; the present lord being Sir 
Salisbury Davenport, who married Maria, 
} daughter of the late William Davenport, Esq. 

| The hall, which is built on a considerable 
j elevation, displays a long and lofty line of 
buildings, divided into four compartments, and 
is unusually striking in appearance. Situated 
at the intersection of two deep vallies, through 
} which meanders the limpid Bollin, and ex- 
hibiting in beautiful perfection the Tudor style 
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of architecture, it possesses features attractive 
at once to the antiquarian and the lover of 
nature. The building was originally quad- 
rangular, but the western side was taken down 
by William Davenport, Esq., who also removed 
a gallery, which extended along the top of the 
eastern side, and added much to its imposing 
effect. The visitor is admitted into the mansion 
at a small porch in front, where in days of 
yore, the porter was stationed, who dispensed 
bread, cheese, and ale to all comers, but this 
hospitable custom being discontinued, the 
stranger passes into the Great Hall through its 
massive and well-barred portal, in the centre 
of which a wicket is placed, opened only 
on particular occasions. The Great Hall, which 
is 36 feet long, 37 feet wide, and 13 feet high, 
presents an imposing and highly interesting 
appearance. It is admirably lighted by three 

large windows, one of which forms a consider- | 
able recess, at the western side, and is orna~ 
mented by four medallions in stained glass, 
representing Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, and Mercury 
in their different mythological characters. The 
window at the eastern side is divided into 
twenty-one compartments, that at the west into 
fourteen, and the bay window into forty-five, all 
of which are arranged in fanciful tracery work, 
which adds greatly to the characteristic appear- 
ance of the room. The roof is flat, and orna- 
mented by two elaborate carvings in wood» 
from the centres of which are suspended two 
elegant modern lanterns. The walls are hung 
with several family portraits, and wainscotted 
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with oak. On the right of the entrance, in a 
niche formed by two massive oak pillars, stands 
a complete suit of black armour, five feet eight 
inches high, and over the fire-place is fixed an 
ancient carving of the family arms, above which 
are inscribed the words ‘ 1609.—Sir William 
Davenport, knight,” and underneath, ‘‘ Dame 
Dorothy Davenport,” whilst on either side 
a number of carvings of heads, in high re- 
lief, are suspended to the perpendicular beams 
which support the ceiling. Two noble antlers 
grace each side of the fire-place, round which 
also are hung several ancient steel spurs, brass 
stirrups, and other pieces of armour of the age 
of Cromwell. Crossing to the recess formed by 
the bay window, the visitor’s attention is arrested 
by an antique carving in oak, representing two 
peasants wrestling. The countenances and 
attitudes of the rivals are most grotesquely 
delineated, arguing no imperfect state of the 
arts at the time it was executed. A substantial 
oaken sideboard, richly carved, is placed at 
this end of the hall, on which stand two leathern 
jugs of capacious dimensions—the “ black jacks” 
of former days—and other interesting remnants 
of antiquity. The Great Hall is unquestionably 
the oldest part of the building, and is generally 
supposed to have been erected by the Bramhalls. 
In its entire arrangement it is probably une- 
qualled as a specimen of the furniture and 
decorations of the Elizabethan age. 

A spiral stair-case, composed of solid blocks 
of oak, leads from the Great Hall to the 
Drawing-room. In ascending the stair-case, 
the visitor will observe a large map of ‘The 
Land of Canaan and the City of Jerusalem,” 
suspended from the wall. This interesting 
relic, which is dedicated to Charles the Second, 
bears the date 1683, and isin a beautiful state of 
preservation. It is embellished with a “ por- 
trait of the author,” and of “ Mr. John Speed,” 
a historian and divine of some celebrity in 
his day. 

The Drawing-room is an elegant apartment, 
about twelve yards square, wainscotted nearly 
to the roof. The ceiling, which is modern, is 
enriched with several pendants and elaborate 
ornaments in stucco, and admirably hamonizes 
with the entire arrangement of the room. The 
armorial bearings of the successive alliances of 
the family are placed above the wainscot, and 
the mantel-piece bears the arms of Queen 
Elizabeth, said to have been presented by her 
to the house of Davenport. Till lately the 
walls were hung with a series of family por- 
traits, commencing with Sir William Davenport, 
1627, but they have now given place, tempo- 
rarily, to a valuable collection of paintings, 
which reflect credit on the taste of the present 
possessor of the Hall. 


Leaving the drawing-room, the visitor isnext| 
conducted into the Plaster-room, which takes 
its name from the material of which the floor is 
composed, one of the few remnants of the 
oriental style of finishing rooms imported by 
the Crusaders. It bears the date 1599, and 
is hung round with buff coats, chain armour, 
and military weapons, and on one side by 
tapestry, the fruit of Dame Dorothy’s industry, 
One corner of the room is occupied by an 
antique clock, and a very ancient bed-stead, 
highly ornamented, stands in the centre of the 
floor. A cradle, bearing the date 1663, presents 
a strange contrast to those in use at the present 
day, in its singularly clumsy construction,| 
which is barely compensated by the rich carving 
lavished on its exterior; and the visitor is still 
further impressed with the changes which time 
has effected, by observing three ancient spinn- 
ing-wheels—plied doubtless, by more than one 
fair hand—lying neglected and unused. 

Contiguous with the plaster-room is Dame 
Dorothy’s bed-chamber, or “ The Paradise-| 
room,” as it is sometimes called, from the 
tapestry of the bed representing the history o 
the Fall. This bed is one of the most inter- 
esting objects in the hall. Its entire furniture 
was worked by the hands of Dame Dorothy, 
which, from the great labour bestowed upon it,| 
must have occupied her a considerable time. 
Round the fringe at the top, the following 
quaint inscription, in rude characters, is dis- 
tinctly legible :— 

“* Feare God, and sleepe in peace. That thon} 
in Chryste mayste reste, To pass these dayes 
of sinne, And reigne with him in blisse, Where] 
angels do remayne, And blesse and praise His! 
name, With songs of joy and hapines, Andj 
live with him for ever. Therefore, O Lord, 
in thee is my full hope and trust, that thou 
wilt mee defend from sin, the world, and divile, 
who goeth about to catch poor sinners in their 
snare, and bringe them to that place where 
greefe and sorrows are. So now I end my 
lynes and worke that hath beene longe to those 
that do them reade, in hope they will be 
pleased by me, Dorothy Devenport, 1636.” 
On another part of the bed “ M.D. 1610, 
D. D. 1614,” are inscribed, which may pro-| 
bably relate to the year of the birth of Dame| 
Dorothy and her lord. The tapestry at the| 
head is designed to represent our first parents 
in the garden of Eden, but so little regard has 
been paid to proportion, that the visitor ha 
some difficulty in tracing any analogy between] 
the picture and the Scriptural narrative. As 
Dame Dorothy, however, may not have added 
to her other accomplishments, a knowledge 
perspective and proportion, it becomes us no 
to be critical. This little room, in its generd 
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arrangement, is extremely unique. The roof 
is pannelled, the floor of solid oak, and the 
walls wainscotted with the same; the chairs, 
drawers, and cabinets are all elaborately 
carved, and round the room are hung several 
pieces of embroidery in frames. The view 
from the window commands the serpentine 
drive to the Hall, its wooded parks, the placid 
Bollin, and the extensive lawn which spreads 
itself out in front of this time-honoured 
mansion. 

A wainscotted apartment in the south-east 
leads to the Banqueting Room, which occupies 
nearly all that remains of the first story on the 
south side of the quadrangle. This room is 
about forty-two feet long, and twenty-one feet 
wide, and is wainscotted with oak. The roof is 
divided length-ways into six compartments, 
supported by massy timbers, alternately sus- 
tained by uprights, resting on obtuse arches 
of oak sprung from pilasters; the sides of the 
arches are ornamented with foliage, rosettes, 
and quatrefoils, and finished at the top with 
an embattled moulding. The windows are 
narrow, and in design are characteristic of the 
style of Gothic prevalent at the time of their 
erection. That on the north side is an oriel 
window, prejecting over the quadrangle below 
on a carved corbel, on which, among other de- 
vices, are the shield and bearings of the Bram- 
hall family.— At one end of the room stands an 
oaken sideboard, exquisitely carved, and a 
knotted maple table, eighteen feet long, occu- 
pies the centre of the floor. The Banqueting 
Room, though spacious and lofty, does not 
present so imposing an appearance as the Great 
Hall, which owes much of the interest it pos- 
sesses to the admirable arrangement of its 
antique decorations. 

The Domestic Chapel occupies the south- 
east angie of the building. It is about forty- 
two feet long and nineteen feet wide, having a 
stone floor, and a flat roof, supported by brackets. 
Over the entrance a summary of the Ten Com- 
mandments is painted in black letter, and on 
each side are quotations from the works of the 
Fathers. The window above the altar is divided 
into nine bays, and ornamented with fretted 
Gothic work, and armorial bearings executed in 
stained glass, a small painting of the crucifixion 
occupying the centre; and the altar, which is 
rudely formed of a fossil marble slab, is pro- 
tected by a heavy wooden ballustrade, enclosing 
two antique chairs on either side. The chapel 
is fitted up with substantial oaken benches; and, 
as in former days, the prayer books, either for 
their preservation or safety, are attached to 
the backs of the seats by strong iron chains. 
These books bear the date 1737, but do not 
appear to have suffered either from age or use. 


At the end of the bench at the right of the 
entrance, there is a curious carving in oak, the 
zra of which, from the devices, consisting of 
the rose and fetterlock, the feathers of the 
principality, the ragged staff and the rampant 
bear, of the heiress of the Earls of Warwick, 
may be referred to the reign of Richard III. 
The family vault is situated at the eastern end 
of the chapel, and bears the following inscription : 
‘* Under this stone are interred the remains of 
Martha, wife of William Davenport, Esq., who 
died December 25th, 1810, aged sixty-three 
years; also William Davenport, Esq., who died 
April 14th, 1829, aged eighty-four.” 

Two small rooms were lately discovered, 
when some repairs were being made, in the 
north-east part of the building. They are sup- 
posed to have afforded a place of refuge for 
some of the family during the civil wars, but 
are now furnished in the modern style, and 
occupied by the domestics. This supposition is 
confirmed by the following narrative of the griev- 
ances of Peter Davenport of Bramhall during 
the Parlimentary wars, ‘‘ written by himself,” 
says Ormerod, ‘‘ with a singular simplicity, and 
presenting an interesting picture of the mode in 
which the comforts of the considerable families 
were affected by the national calamities, even 
when distant from the great scenes of action, 
and unaffected by the loss of relatives in the 
struggle 


“ On New year’s day, 1643, Sir William Brereton being 
about Stopport, captain Sankey, captain Francis Dokenfield, 
with two or three troopes, came to Bramhall, and went into 
my stable, and took owt all my horses; then they drove all 
they could find oat of the Parke, taking them quite away 
with them, above twenty in all; afterwards searched my 
house for arms again, and took my fowling-piece, stocking- 
piece, and druim (which Sir William had left me), with divers 
other things; and although, by means my wile made to sir 
William Brereton, we had a warrant from him to have all 
my goods taken at that time to be restored, and had my 
young horses, with some other horses, again, yet we lost 
them, both horses and other goods, which we could never 
after get. In May, 1644, captain Stanley's men took my 
mare from me at Widford, and made me to come home ou 
foot, and shortly after came to Bramhall to be quartered 
notwithstanding. Next day after they were gone, came Prince 
Rupert his army, by whom I lost better than a hundred 
pounds, in linens and other goods, at Miles End, besides 
the rifling and pulling in pieces of my house. By whom 
and my lord Goringe’s army I lost eight horses, and besides 
victuals and other provisions, they ate me threescore bushells 
of oats. No sooner was the Prince gone, but Stanley's 
cornet, one Lely, and twenty of his troops (which before had 
fled the country), hastened their return to plunder me of 
my horses which the Prince had left me, which they did, 
not regarding the quarter they had here before, the captain's 
letter concerning my mare, nor my care in procuring what 
I could of my neighbours’ horses being taken, but took all I 
had, seventeen of my own and my children’s, of which we 
could never get one restored. 

“Then came the commission for sequestration, On 
Friday the 9th of August, 1644, information was brought 
in to the sequestrators for delinquency, by oath as they say, 
but by whose malicious instigation I could not yet come to 
know; but certainly by my own tenants, 

“ August 12th. (Notwithstanding all the aforesaid losses 
and expenses I had suffered on the Parliament's side, and 
Sir William Brereton’s promise to the contrary ; there came 
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to Bramhall, the commissioners,(naming them) deputed by 
the sequestrators for Macclesfield hundred, with a com- 
mission directed to them for the said sequestrators to take 
an inventory of all my goods, both within the house and 
without, which they in a most strict and severe manner 
performed, going into every roome of the house, and nar- 
rowly searching every corner, causing all boxes and chests 
to be opened, which otherwise they threatened to break 
uppe, being in the mean time guarded with a company of 
musquettiers, who stood in the Parke and all about the 
house. with their matches lighted. 

“The Thursday next ensuing, they began their exami- 
nation of witnesses to prove mea delinquent, not sparing 
what they could extort from any one that might turn to 
my disadvantage, wherein some of my own tenants showed 
themselves forward to give in evidence against me, but I 
must not know who they were. 

‘‘ About three weeks after I received a warrant from the 
sequestrators to appear before them at Stopport in person, 
to answer such objections as they had found against me, 
which I accordingly did, where they alledged against me 
that I had joined with the commissioners of array at 
Hooe-heath, Knotesford, and at Macclesfield ; whereunto 
I affirmitatively answered that I was there, and withall 
gave them such reasons for my being there as might have 
satisfied them, yet nevertheless I did conceive that com- 
position made with Sir William Brereton, Sir Geo. Booth, 
and col. Dockenfield since then, and my restraint from 
arms might free me from delinquency in that point, if 
thereby I had incurred the penalty thereof. With these 
and such other allegations in defence of myself at that 
time, I thought I had given them such satisfaction as I 
should have heard no more from them, till about a month 
afterwards I received another warrant to appear before 
them at Stopport again, where they said they had more to 
charge me withall concerning my delinquency. I accord- 
ingly came before them the second time (colonel Deeken- 
field being there), and there they demanded if Ihad taken 
the national covenant, and pressed me with it, whereunto 
I desired to have time given me in such a weighty matter, 
to advise with some of my friends about it, and at length 
got ten days’ respite to answer it at Namptwich, where I 
in the mean time satisfied the gentlemen and councell of 
warre, and had a certificate from them to the sequestrators 
for that purpose ; they not herewith contented, nor with 
any reasonable satistaction I could give them, and neglect- 
ing my just allegations in defence of my innocency, pro- 
ceeded further against mee in renewing their commands 
to my tenants t» detain my rents from mee, and command- 
ing them to bring their leases before them in viewing and 
rating all my lands; and in conclusion unless I would 
agree to give them £500 in composition they intended to 
proceed against me as a delinquent in all rigour and ex- 
tremity. This composition of £5001 was constrained to 
make with them on Friday the 7th of March, 1644, though 
not as acknowledging myself guilty of delinquency, yet 
thereby to bring my own ce, and rather than suffer 
fa es and my estate to fall into the hands of them of 
whose unjust proceedings I have already sufficient tryall, 
referring my future successe to the protection of the mighty 
God of Heaven, who will right me, I hope, in his good 
time 

The family crest, a felon’s head with a 
knotted halter round the neck, occupies a con- 
spicuous position at the entrance on the south 
side. It is supposed, says Ormerod, ‘‘ to have 
been borne on the helmets of the master ser- 
jeants in their perambulations through the Peake 
hills and the forests of Leek and Macclesfield, 
to the terror of the numerous bands of banditti 
which then infested those wild districts. There 
is in the possession of the Capesthorne family 
along roll (without date, but very ancient), 
containing the names of the master robbers 
who were taken and beheaded in the times of 


Vivian, Roger, and Thomas de Davenport, and 


also of their companions, and of the fees paid| 
From this| 


them in the right of their serjeancy. 
it appears that the fee for a master robber was 
two shillings and one salmon, and for his com- 
panions twelve pence each. There is also an 
account of the several master robbers and _ their 
companions who were slain by the serjeants, 
with the fees thereon.” 

The apartments in the Hall which we have 
not noticed offer little worthy of observation. 
‘The state bed-room is furnished in the antique 
style, and on the fire-place of the spacious 
kitchen, the domestics may read the useful 
lesson, “ WASTE NOT, WANT NOT.” 


THE TEMPERAMENTS. 


SECOND PAPER, 

Having in our last paper explained the modem 
theory of the temperaments, and exhibited their 
mental and physical influence upon man, we 
now proceed to offer a few general rules for 
their regulation and modification. 

We have already seen that the predominance 
of any one of the temperaments is most unfa- 
vourable to the full development of all the at- 
tributes of human nature, and consequently 
contracts the sphere of man’s usefulness, and 
deprives him of the perfect enjoyment of that 
happiness for which he is physically adapted. 
Although the temperaments are generally 
considered constitutional, or unalterable by 
human art, yet it will be found that they may 
be greatly modified, and sometimes even changed, 
by habit and education. There is a limit, but 
it is extensive. The cranial temperament, 
though naturally predominant in literary men, 
is confirmed by mental exercise, and in some 
cases a change has taken place both in the size 
and form of the head. If this be not apparent 
to general observation, it is only because, for 
many reasons, it is less obvious than the changes 
in the more imposing, though inferior member 
of the body. 

The thoracic temperament, also, is strength- 
ened and increased by exercise. 
knowledge of this fact that boxers, wrestlers, 
and pedestrians prepare themselves for a display 
of their powers by a previous training ; and in 
the same manner dumb-bells, fencing, and all 
the athletic exercises, induce and confirm 4 
thoracic teperament. 

The abdominal temperament is greatly in- 
duced by habit. It is by no means uncommon 
to observe men, after retiring from business and 
leading an indolent, slothful life, acquiring al 
the characteristics of this temperament. This 
is principally the case with those who have 
devoted their whole thoughts and faculties t 
business, and whose leisure hours, instead 
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being spent in more intellectual exercises, have 
been consumed in casting up the gains and losses 
of the past, and in speculating on those of the 
future. Hence it is that when such men retire 
from active life, they leave the only sphere in 
which their minds are capable of pleasing exer- 
tion. For them the wonders of nature, of 
science, and of art offer no charms—the riches 
of literature present no allurement—their minds 
and bodies alike become inactive, and in their 
animal propensities alone are centered their 
whole energies and desires. 

We may further observe, that the strength 
and perfection of an organ greatly depends upon 
the degree of nervous power by which it is in- 
fluenced and directed. When this power is 
diminished the activity of the organ decreases ; 
if it cease, the vitality of the organ is destroyed. 
In cases of violent emotion and grief the ner- 
vous power is most active in the brain and tho- 
rax ; the brain and its communicating nerves 
are over-excited, sometimes permanently de- 
ranged; the motion of the heart increases ; 
all relish for food is lost, and frequently the 
stomach is so much disordered as to be unable, 
for days and weeks, to receive the food neces- 
sary for the support of the system ; the body 
becomes feeble and emaciated, and the coun- 
tenance pale and ghastly. But as the anguish 
subsides, the stomach and abdomen gradualiy 
begin to perform their functions, and when the 
mind is entirely composed they resume their 
wonted energy. 

Muscular exercise, also, is unfavourable to 
digestion, in consequence of the nervous power 
being diverted from the boweis to the thorax 
and limbs. This has been proved by feeding 
two dogs at the same time, and confining the 
one within doors, and exercising the other, im- 
mediately after, in the open air. On dissec- 
tion, digestion was found to be nearly com- 
pleted in the former, while in the latter it had 
scarcely commenced. It is to this cause that 
we are to attribute the prevalence in the United 
States of diseases connected with indigestion, 
and the general thinness of the people, among 
whom the practice of rapidly swallowing meals, 
and instantly returning to business, is almost 
universal. 

From these facts, and from many others 
which might be adduced, we perceive that the 
inordinate activity of one organ produces a 
corresponding lethargy in the others; and by 
availing ourselves of this knowledge we may 
regulate their activity, and frequently modify 
their undue predominance. 

We will now advert to the temperaments, for 
the purpose of conveying a general idea of 
the treatment and discipline necessary for their 
good government. 


The Abdominal Temperament. The office 
of the abdomen, as we previously observed, is 
the mere sustentation and enlargement of the 
body, and the more predominant it is, the 
nearer does its possessor approach to the ani- 
mal,—not the active, but the slothful animal. 
When this temperament is in excess, thoracic 
and cerebral stimuli should be employed; the 
diet should be lowered; the hours of sleep 
shortened ; moderate physical exercise taken, 
and the aversion to study conquered. By these 
means the brain and thorax will be strengthened 
and become healthier, and the abdomen will 
decrease in the same ratio. This will never 
prove a pleasing remedy, for it is the nature of 
the disease (and a disease it unquestionably is) 
to lull the patient into an indolent thoughtless- 
ness, and almost to incapacitate him for em- 
ploying the only cure. Unless, therefore, he 
is willing to sacrifice his present inclinations to 
his future advantage, it will be folly in him to 
expect to gain the regulated use of his higher 
and nobler faculties. 

The Thoracic Temperament. This tempera- 
ment, when in excess, renders its possessor 
restless, unsettled, incapable of applying him- 
self to any sedentary employment, or of en- 
gaging in occupations requiring a continuous 
train of thought. These are evils which 
extend to the affairs of every-day life; their 
remedy is therefore of the greatest importance. 
In such cases abdominal and cerebral stimuli 
will prove beneficial, such as longer sleep, 
repose after meals, and a diminution of physical 
exercise; the mind should be actively em- 
ployed, and study persisted in, however dis- 
agreeable. 

The Cranial Temperament. The regulation 
of this temperament requires the most careful 
attention. Its possessor incurs the danger of 
ruining his health and impairing his mind, 
if he follows his immediate inclinations, re- 
gardless of the consequences. It is the cha- 
racteristic of this temperament to find pleasure 
almost exclusively in close mental application, 
the weakness of the thorax and abdomen natu- 
rally disinclining the person for those alterna- 
tions of physical exercise and repose which are 
indispensable to bodily health. Seldom expe- 
riencing mental weariness, his labours may be 
continued for years, while his body becomes 
feeble and infirm, and at length diseased and 
deranged beyond the power of human remedy. 
Such is the history of many of the greatest 
geniuses who have enriched science and litera- 
ture with their labours, and such the fate of 
not a few of the brightest stars that have 
appeared in the political horizon. We trace the 
cause of this to the neglect of the physical 
laws—to an originally weak frame further 
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weakened by study and confinement. By a 
proper regimen, and other precautions, the 
danger arising from the excess of this tempera- 
ment may in a great measure be avoided. The 
thorax and abdomen should be exercised, and 
the activity of the cranium checked ; spirits, 
wine, and all other stimulants should be avoid- 
ed; and sleep indulged in. Animal jellies, 
eggs, and such food as affords abundance of 
chyle, are most beneficial; the meals being 
spare and frequent, and succeeded by rest. 
Repose after meals cannot be too particularly 
enforced ; to commence any bodily or mental 
employment while the stomach is loaded can- 
not fail to impair digestion, and thereby entail 
the thousand evils of which it is the cause. 
The frame should be further strengthened by 
moderate athletic exercise, such as running, 
walking, swimming, and fencing. 

The cranial temperament is sometimes strik- 
ingly developed in precocious children, who 
evince a maturer and readier intellect than is 
natural to their age. Their fate is generally a 


melancholy one; the parent, instead of check- 
ing, fosters what he considers the evidence of 
rising genius, and stimulates his child to re- 
newed exertions. But what is the consequence? 
The lively wit, the ready judgment, the men- 


tal acumen of the infant prodigy subside into 
insipidity, dullness, and lethargy, and in ma- 
turer life he is far outstripped by those who 
were once considered his less able school- 
fellows. 

The domesticated child also,—always at home 
under his mother’s eye, whose summer and win- 
ter evenings are consumed in book-reading,— 
and whose childish mirth and tricks are subdued 
into the solemnity and steadiness of old age,— 
runs the hazard, and generally incurs the cer- 
tainty, of having a debilitated constitution, 
physically and mentally. These evils arise 
from over-stimulating the brain, and thereby 
ministering to its disease and derangement. 
‘Instead of which, the mind should be soothed 
and allowed repose ; all cerebral excitement 
checked, and the earliest and most precious 
period of life—childhood—devoted to physical 
exercise. All games and amusements which 
have that effect should be encouraged, and 
in short, every means should be employed 
to strengthen and perfect the human frame. 
And this additional and important circumstance 
should be borne in mind, that the over excite- 
ment of the brain of a child is far more dan- 
gerous than of that of an adult, and that a 
precocious or domesticated child, when attacked 
by. disease, seldom recovers. 

In these brief observations on the regulation 
and modification of the temperaments, our ob- 
ject has not been to lay down any dietary or 


physical rules, but to establish general prin- 
ciples ; to explain the laws which regulate the 
growth and development, and which influence 
the quality and condition, of the brain, thorax, 
and abdomen, and to show their functions,—so 
that we may in some measure check the undue 
predominance of any of these three great parts, 
or at least avoid those causes by which they 
are liable to be disordered or deranged. 


(To be continued. } 


THE LITTLE FISHMONGER. 


BY MRS. S. C, HALL. 
(Abbreviated from the Britannia.) 


People who live amid the hurry and bustle 
of large cities are seldom able to study the va- 
rious shades of human character, like those 
who, having fewer objects to divert their at- 
tention, have also more time to observe. * * * 
There is the little Fishmonger, for instance, who 
lives with his small fry of children in that little 
bleak lonely cottage near the canal. I have 
passed that man scores of times—hear his voice 
in the distance every morning of my life—know 
the names of every one of his children, and 
even of his little ugly cur dog, Tickle—a mis-| 
shapen, blear-eyed, cross-grained brute, as 
ever infested a high-road or narrow lane, and 
whom every cat in the village, acting upon the 
combination system, sets up her back at, be she 
at the street-door, or staring up with her great 
green eyes out of the first-floor window. | 
thought I knew the character of the little Fish- 
monger, whose very name of Job was given, 
it would seem, in derision and defiance of every 
rule of Christian patience, for Tickle and Job] 
are well matched. * * * Of all men in 
the parish, Job has long been instanced as the 
most hard—the most severe—the most un- 
yielding—but honest and true. His word was 
never doubted, nor his honesty questioned. 
He is, in short, a character over whom cit- 
cumstances have no influence—he never moved 
his seal-skin cap in his life to any of the powers 
that be—he never went to see a sight but one, 
and that was a huge sturgeon exhibited im 
Hungerford market three years ago—and then 
said, ‘‘ He was a great fool, for it was nothing 
but a big fish after all.”” He never laughed, 
nor cried,—except ‘ Fine haddock and live 
sole,” ‘or “ lobsters,”—with variations pecu- 
liarly his own, laying a long, strong emphasis 
upon the word “‘ Lob-bb;” and ascending by 
thirds into “sta-hi-hi-ers,”—and strange a 
it may seem, the cry was by no means ut- 
musical. 

Now, would any one suppose, from what! 
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have said of the little Fishmonger, that there 
was a tender chord in his bosom, which rever- 
berated as gently as the tones of an Eolian 
harp, if breathed over by the evening breeze— 
he who had followed three children to the same 
ve without a tear—who had uniformly treated 
is wife harshly—who was the bugbear of the 
neighbourhood—who was disliked by every 
housekeeper who bought his fish—whose sur- 
liness was a bye-word—who often ill-used the 
ill-favoured but most faithful cur that trotted 
at his feet; even Job had a tender morsel in 
his ossified heart; and thus I know it. 

There is an immensity of privation endured 
by the lower classes. As an Irishwoman, I 
see it less than others, because the peasantry 
of my own country suffer and bear so much 
more. Still there is a great deal, even in 
neighbourhoods where the rich spend much 
time, and more money, in visiting and re- 
lieving the distresses of their humble fellow- 
creatures. Somehow, no one liked to visit 


Job; although it was observed, and being ob- 
served, talked about, that Job carried herrings 
instead of haddocks, and shrimps instead of 
lobsters—that his cheek was less ruddy, and 
that poor Tickle not only eyed the butcher's 
shop, but absolutely purloined a bone, for 


which he was soundly thrashed by his master. 
Mrs, Job was not met going to market as of 
old, and, when questioned, said, ‘‘ she bought 
at night.” Just when things looked “ sus- 
picious of poverty,” Job fell and broke his arm; 
his pale pretty wife hawked the fish about for 
a time—and sad it was to hear her low, gentle 
voice roused to the energy of a cry, in the cold 
winter’s mornings. People bought from her 
though they did not want, for every one liked 
her. One of the ladies of our district com- 
mittee met Mary and offered her assistance, 
which she thankfully accepted, and the same 
lady called at the cottage to repeat the gift; 
Job was unfortunately at home alone, and to 
the kind question of ‘‘ Can I be of any use to 
you?” answered a gruff “ No!” that offended 
a kind, but warm-tempered visitor. 

A pebble will sometimes turn the current of 
sweet charity. 

Job got better—well, the people said ; but 
even the small stock of herrings dwindled into 
half a basket of sprats. 

Job, inquired a cottager’s wife,—Job, will 
you warrant these sprats ? 

No!—roared the little Fishmonger ; and off 
he went, followed by the hairy shadow of what 
had been Tickle. 

The question was repeated once and twice. 
Job had been imposed on, but was too honest 
to impose upon others. 

No!—he vociferated for the last time, and 


I'll carry them no longer, and he threw the 
sprats into the nearest ditch. 

Lonely as his cottage had always been, it 
was more lonely thanever. The bed and bed- 
stead, the chest of drawers, the clock, whose 
stroke had marked the hour each child was 
born, and whose iron tongue had knelled the 
time of the departure of three from a world of 
trouble—all were gone. His wife and children 
were cowering over the ashes of a miserable 
fire, looking into the embers, with hun 
eyes, that did not dare to look into the face of 
him whose harshness but increased their misery ; 
when Job strode into what had been their bed- 
room, and locked the door; in a corner stood, 
or rather lay, a box covered with dust—he 
opened it, and brought forth an old violin. 

Rizzio himself, in the presence of Mary, 
never touched a harp with more tenderness 
than Job, when he drew the dusty bow over the 
two last strings of his long-cherished instrument. 

Hush !—whispered his wife to her eldest living 
child. Hush! and then she burst into tears, 
while the youngest starveling said, with blue 
and quivering lips, Mammy, shall I dance ?— 
daddy never played music till now, since bro- 
thers died ! 

Job came out after a time—the violin and 
bow had been carefully dusted and replaced in 
the box, which the little Fishmonger carried 
under his arm. 

Job!—exclaimed his wife, you are not going 
to sell that, are you? Job, you have often 
said you would die to part with it; you have 
had it seven-and-twenty years.—Oh! Job, the 
only times you’ve been kind to us, was when 
you played it—it softened your heart like— 
it was a friend to us. I thought the time might 
come when you'd play it again. 

Job made no answer, but quitted the cottage. 

The little Fishmonger proceeded on his way, 
but not rejoicing. Any one who observed his 
firm and dogged step, his bent head, and the 
determined gathering together of his entire 
frame, could perceive that he was resolved to 
go through whatever he had undertaken, and 
that the undertaking was (to him) of conse- 
quence. We are all too apt in this hastily- 
judging world—we are all, I say, too apt, ac- 
cording to the old proverb, to measure our 
neighbour’s corn in our own bushel—to fancy 
our own privation great, and our neighbour’s 
small—to think, if the peasant-girl place a 
field-flower in her hair, that she. trenches on 
our prerogative—indulges in a superfluity. 
But I must finish my story, and cease moral- 
izing. The little Fishmonger plodded on to 
the beer-shop, where he had first heard of the 
advantages of Socialism. If, he thought within 
himself, these people wish us all to share and 
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share alike, they will take a shilling chance in 
a raffle for my poor violin. 

Job entered the room. He upon the 
table, and, in a voice hoarse with unusual 
-| emotion, declared his desire to dispose of the 
cherished treasure of his soul by raffle, charg- 
ing a shilling for each chance. There was an 
immediate desire to see the instrument. 

Shillin’ a piece for that ’un!—exclaimed a 
coal-heaver,—vy, I wouldn’t give ye a shillin’ 
for the whole—box and all. 

Play on the two strings, Job; let’s hear the 
music, said another sneeringly. 

Job looked as though he could have knocked 
the speaker down. 

John Cummins, quoth the pot-boy, sold a 
gayer looking one than that, last week, for 
five shillings and a pint of porter. 

I tell you what, Job, said the butcher, (who 
had often declared that, but for Job’s fish, he 
could sell more meat, and consequently did 
not regard him with particular favour), put it 
up ata silver fourpence a chance, and begin 
by taking three; and he struck the table with 
his fist, and looked round, as well as to say, 
I have made a liberal offer. 

Too liberal! exclaimed another; the whole 
concarn ain’t worth it. 

If it was not worth it, answered Job, stur- 
dily, I should not bring it to be raffled for, 
though God knows, I—! the little Fishmonger 
was about to make a confession of his poverty, 
but he could not, and quietly stepped down 
off the table. 

God knows what? inquired the butcher. 

All things, was the laconic reply, as he pre- 
pared to quit the house. 

Holloa! said the landlord, won’t you stand 
any thing ? 

No, shouted Job—There ye are all of ye, 
pretending to more liberality than the rest of 
the world—and—but no matter—God knows 
all things. He rushed from the house, and 
walked towards town; the consciousness that 
he had acted too hastily pressed him still more 
deeply into misery; and now, when no eye 
was there to bear witness against him, heavy 
and bitter tears coursed each other down the 
rough furrows in his cheeks; he came to the 
bridge which is thrown across the canal—twi- 
light had deepened into night, and the young 
moon threw a line of silver light upon its wa- 
ters, that seemed a peaceful and secret bed for 
those whom earth rejects from her cares and 
sympathies. He laid the box on the wall, and 
leaning his arms upon the parapet, looked 
down upon the deep and narrow channel. 

If I was out of the way, he thought, the 
neighbours would all look to Mary and the 
children ; it’s me they can’t bear; but no one 


ever could bear me but poor Mary! After all, 
it’s a dirty way of ending one’s days; all mud, 
and not a good fish from one end to the other 
of it. So near home, too! and after a length- 
ened pause, having, as it would seem, changed 
his purpose, he took up the box, and pro- 
ceeded along the back road across the fields, 
passed Earl’s Court, until he came to a lane 
where the Eagle Saw-mills exult in noise and 
smoke, through Thistle Grove, that olla podrida 
of suburban architecture, across the Fulham 
Road, down Milman’s Row—and there flowed 
the Thames. Apparently the poor fellow had 
resolved to throw himself off Battersea Bridge, 
but, on presenting himself at the toll-house, 
the man demanded a halfpenny. Alas! he had 
it not. 

Are you coming back? asked the keeper. 

No, muttered Job; I hope not. 

Because, if you were, you might leave that 
box in pledge, observed the man. 

The little Fishmonger paused. Well, I will, 
he answered. 

Stay, persisted the guardian of the bridge; 
let me first see its contents. 

Job stood half under the shed, and opened it. 

Why, he exclaimed, looking down on the 
venerable instrument, it aint worth a halfpenny. 

Yes it is, said a voice behind them. Both 
men were surprised, but the keeper touched his 
hat, for the new comer was an eccentric but 
well known character, residing not quite half-a- 
mile on the Surrey side of the venerable bridge. 

Let me look at that instrument, said the 
gentleman. 

Job placed it in his hands without speaking, 
but fixed upon his countenance the earnest, 
anxious look of one whose life depended upon 
his decision. 

The gentleman turned it over, tapped it gen- 
tly with his knuckle to ascertain if it was sound, 
peeped into the interior, again turned it over, 
smiled, and looked at the little Fishmonger, 
while taking the bow he held towards him. 

The bow is new—that is to say, new com- 
pared to the other, observed Job. It’s a good 
bow. 

Psha! said the old gentleman, returning it. 

I bought it myself, added Job, rather offended. 

And the violin? 

Ah! my father had it of an old Italian gen- 
tleman, who died suddenly—his things were 
sold by the landlady—and having a turn for 
music, he took it in part for wages due; he 
used to play on it to me when I was a child, to 
dance to it—to dance! God help me! 

There was a world of misery in the sound of 
that last sentence—To dance! God help me! 
But the old gentleman did not heed it. 

And you will sell it? 
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The little Fishmonger was a chapman ; but 
still he had suffered too much of prolonged 
sorrow during the past days—too much of in- 
tense agony during the last few hours—to think 
of his craft—and he eagerly answered, Yes! 

Before you tell me your price, said the gen- 
tleman, let me ask if you know what it is? 

Ohugh! grumbled Job; to be sure I do— 
it’s a fiddle. 

Ah! said the stranger, drawing out his purse, 
what do you want for it? 

I would not part with it if I could help it— 
no money can pay me for it; but many that 
heard it said it was prime; perhaps — thirty 
shillings— 

For that! exclaimed the toll-keeper con- 
temptuously. 

The gentleman emptied his purse into Job’s 
hand—one, two, three, four, five golden sove- 
reigns, and placing his card upon them, said— 
Call upon me to-morrow, and you shall have 
the full value of your instrument. 

He then buttoned it up carefully, as if it 
had been an infant, inside his cloak, and de- 
parted with the air of a man who had obtained 
his heart’s desire. Job was for a moment as 


one palsied, but perceiving the stranger had 
forgotten’ the bow he seized it, and ran after 


him. 

It is of no value, said the gentleman, call 
on me to-morrow at twelve. 

What Job received beyond the five guineas 
I do not know—but this is upon record—that 
the gentleman, a distinguished musical amateur, 
now boasts of the possession of a real Cremona; 
and the little Fishmonger has declared his in- 
tention of taking a shop in Victoria Road, and 
commencing business in a first-rate way. 


He has engaged a man to carry his basket— 
Mary goes to market by day-light—and Tickle 
has grown so fat as to have lost much of his 
disposition towards worrying cats. Job also is 
decidedly better tempered, and absolutely 
laughs when he cries “ Lob-bb-stairs” at the 
corner. Prosperity has extracted much acid 
from his nature, and though the expression of 
his countenance remains the same, there is 
evidence of a better spirit in the tones of his 
voice. In short, prosperity has improved our 
little Fishmonger. 


Superficial Observers. There are some persons that 


never arive at any deep, solid, or valuable knowledge in 
any science, or any business of life, because they are 
perpetually fluttering over the surface of things, in a 
curious or wandering search of infinite variety; ever 
hearing, reading, or asking after something new, but 
impatient of any labour to lay up and preserve the ideas 
they have gained: their vals may be compared to a 
looking-glass, that wheresoever you turn it, it receives the 
images of all objects, but retains none.—Dr. Watts. 


THE MERSEY AND IRWELL 
NAVIGATION, 


SECOND PAPER. 

The history of this navigation does not 
present many features of general interest— 
but a brief sketch of the powers entrusted to 
the proprietors, amd of the progress of the 
works connected with the rivers, appears 
essential to a full consideration of the various 
plans which have been suggested for its im- 
provement. It commences with the passing 
of an “ Act for making the Rivers Mercy 
and /rwell navigable from Liverpoole to Man- 
chester in the County Palatine of Lancaster,” 
in 1720-21. (7 Geo. 1. cap. 15.) The preamble 
sets forth, that ‘the making and keeping the 
rivers Mercy and Irwell, in. the counties pala- 
tine of Lancaster and Chester, navigable and 
passable for boats, barges, lighters and other 
vessels, from Liverpoole to a place called 
Hunt’s Bank, in Manchester, will be very 
beneficial to trade, advantageous to the poor, 
and convenient for the carriage of coals, can- 
nel, stone, timber, and other goods, wares, 
and merchandizes, to and from the towns and 
parts adjacent, and will very much tend to the 
employing and increase of watermen and sea- 
men, and be a means to preserve the highways.” 

Under this statute thirty-five gentlemen of 
Manchester, headed by Oswald Mosley, Esq., 
of Ancoats, and three inhabitants of Liverpool, 
were appointed undertakers of the navigation, 
and were empowered to make the rivers navig- 
able, portable, and passable, and to scour, 
enlarge, or straiten the rivers, or to make new 
cuts, as should be necessary and proper, sub- 
ject to Commissioners, who were appointed for 
determining differences between the under- 
takers and the owners of mills, wears, or lands 
adjacent to the rivers. 

To reimburse the undertakers for ‘‘ the great 
charges and expences they should be at,” they 
were empowered to charge a duty of not exceed- 
ing 3s. 4d. per ton on the coal, stone, or other 
materials or commodities conveyed in boats on 
the rivers from Bank Quay to Hunt’s Bank, in 
addition to the freight, the amount of which is 
thus announced in an advartisement issued by 
the company, dated Manchester, April 27, 
1753 

“The proprietors of the rivers Mersey and 
Irwell give notice, that they will for the future 
carry goods and merchandize for those persons 
who employ their flats, in summer as well as 
winter, at the following prices; viz.:—from 
Bank Key to the Key at Manchester, at 6d. per 
hundred, from the first of May to the 11th of 
November, and at 7d. per hundred from the 
11th of November to the Ist of May; and from | 
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the key of Manchester to Bank Key, at 4d. per 
hundred, at all times. 

“*N. B.—There are good convenient ware- 
houses at both keys, and great care will be 
taken of all goods that come up or go down 
the river.” 

By the eighteenth section of the above act it 
is declared, That the said rivers Mercy and 
Irwell are and for ever hereafter shall be es- 
teemed and taken to be navigable from Liver- 
_ aforesaid to the said place called Hunt’s 

ank in Manchester aforesaid; and that all the 
King’s liege people whatsoever, with their goods 
and merchandizes, may have and lawfully 
enjoy their free passage in, along, through, and 
upon the said rivers, or any part thereof, be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester, with boats 
and other vessels, and also all necessary and 
convenient liberties for navigating the same, 
without any obstruction from any person what- 
soever, paying such rates and duties as are 
by this act appointed to be paid to the said 
undertakers. 

The 22d clause of the Act has an important 
bearing on the frequently agitated question of 
the conservancy of the Mersey, declaring that 
it “hath been heretofore and now is navigable 
from Liverpool to Bank Quay,” and enacting 
“ that all goods and merchandizes (as heretofore 
the same have been) shall remain free and ex- 
empted from paying any toll or duty to the un- 
dertakers.” By the next clause both the rivers and 
the works connected with the navigation are ren- 
dered independent of any laws relating to sewers. 

In the exercise of these powers the under- 
takers expended a large amount in the im- 
provement of the rivers, the construction of 
quays, the excavation of cuts across the tongues 
of land formed by bends in the river, a lock at 
Barton wear, the only one then existing, and in 
the erection of suitable ranges of warehousing for 
the reception of merchandise. This ernendi- 
ture, however, yielded much greater benefit to 
the public than profit to the undertakers, who, 
after having without success offered their depre- 
ciated interest in the navigation to the Duke of 
Bridgewater for £5000, ultimately sold it for 
£10,000 to a new proprietory, by indentures 
dated 23d and 24th June, 1779. 

This body obtained another Act of Parlia- 
ment, in 1794 (34 Geo. IIT. c. 37.), by which 
they were incorporated, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Company of Proprietors of the Mersey and 
Irwell Navigation,” and were invested with all 
the powers of the original undertakers, and 
their respective shares in the property declared 
to be personal estate. 

The company have subsequently made many 
spirited and judicious efforts to render the navi- 
gation equal in a higher degree to the growing 


wants of the town, by the construction of a 
new cut from Latchford, near Warrington, to 
Runcorn, eight miles in length, another at 
Wooston, two miles long, and by minor cuts at 
Butcher’s Fields and Stickings ; and although 
they have had to compete with very formidable 
rivals, in the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal and 
the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, they 
have recently exhibited a strong determination 
by every possible means to maintain their ground 
and to secure to this town and district the di- 
rect conveyance of produce and merchandise, 
without transhipment, from and to all parts of 
the kingdom. 

This important object has been accomplished 
chiefly by means of the Junction Canal, recently 
constructed between the Irwell and the Rochdale 
Canal, and consequently connecting this navi- 
gation with the distant port of Hull and the 
eastern coast, and also by a similar junction 
with the Duke of Bridgewater’s Canal, which 
connects it with all the great inland canals. 

The probability that Manchester will soon 
become a port for warehousing foreign goods 
in bond, has induced renewed attention to the 
improvement of the works, and the Company 
have had the whole line surveyed by the talented 
Vice-president of the Society of Civil Engin- 
eers, H. R. Palmer, Esq., F.R.S., whose able 
report on the subject has not only exhibited 
the practicability of bringing up sea-borne 
vessels of a much higher tonnage than any 
that have yetarrived at Manchester, but has also 
led to a very interesting discussion of the whole 
subject, and to the elucidation of many valu- 
able suggestions from other scientific and prac- 
tical men who have viewed it in different as- 
pects, a condensed summary of which, illustrated 
by a map of the rivers, will be given in a 
future Number. 


THE LIBRARY, 


A SOUTH AFRICAN JOURNEY. 


We have been highly gratified by the perusal 
of the Rev. Barnabas Shaw’s ‘‘ Memorials of 
Southern Africa,” the second thousand of which 
has just been published.* 

Unlike many modern travellers who under- 
take their tours with the express object of book- 
making, and who content themselves with a 
passing note of what falls under their view} 
during a hasty journey, the author gives 
the results of twenty years observation of, and 
intimate intercourse with, the principal tribes 
and settlers who inhabit that interesting por- 
tion of the continent of Africa. 


* London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., pp. 346.—1841. 
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Mr. Shaw was appointed to labour as a 
Wesleyan missionary at the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1815, and arrived there in April in 
the following year, but found that, from the 
deference paid by the English Governor to the 
regulations and prejudices of the Dutch slave- 
holders, he could not obtain permission to 
instruct the heathen population, and was con- 
sequently led to undertake a journey into the 
interior, in the hope of commencing a mission 
among some of the tribes beyond the bounds 
of the colony. 

The narrative of his journey exhibits, in a 
very vivid and interesting*manner, some of the 
perils of the wilderness, and also admirably 
illustrates the spirit of lofty enterprise and 
self-sacrifice which ought to animate every 
Christian missionary. 

The outfit and commencement are thus de- 
scribed :— 

“ Having at length obtained a passport, we 
purchased a waggon and twelve bullocks, with 
every thing requisite for the journey ; and in 
company with Mr. Schmelen, left Cape Town 
on the 6th of September, to take our route in 
the wilderness. Messrs. Young, Evans, and 
West, accompanied us to some distance, and 
then bade farewell. We travelled till almost 
midnight, and for a considerable part of the 
time through deep sands. On halting, we were 
about to prepare the wagon for our night’s rest, 
but found the slaap kamer (bedroom) in such 
confusion, it being filled with bags and boxes 
of provisions, guns, saws, spades, articles of 
clothing, implements of agriculture, tea-kettles, 
pots, and pans, &c., &c., that we were con- 
strained to desist from our purpose, and being 
extremely fatigued, we were soon asleep in a 
less agreeable place. 

“On the 7th, the great gun from Cape Town 
Castle announced the break of day. Mr. 
Schmelen, when I crept out of the wagon, was 
sitting under a bush with a cup of coffee, be- 
fore him, which he was stirring with a small 
piece of stick. He smiled as I saluted him, 
“ goede morgen Mynheer,” (good morning, sir, ) 
and replied, ‘Dit is een Namacqua lepel,” 
{this is a Namacqua spoon.) After breakfast 
we held Divine worship, when the Nemacquas 
united in singing the praises of God; and all, 
during prayer, devoutly knelt with their faces 
towards the ground. We then passed through 


‘| the sand towards Fishershok ; but my wagon 


being heavily laden, and one of the bullocks 
restive, our progress was somewhat retarded. 
In the evening we stuck fast in the bed of a 
periodical river ; from which, neither the shout- 
ing of the people, the whips of the drivers, nor 
the application of our shoulders to the wheels, 


of Mr. Schmelen’s oxen were brought to our 
assistance, and being united with mine, com- 
posed a team of twenty-two; yet even then it 
was not without much difficulty that we were 
extricated. 

“On the 26th we reached Heere Lodgement, 
(Gentleman’s Lodge,) about midnight. Our 
cattle having had no water during the day, and 
the sands being very deep, the croaking of the 
frogs in the pools was to all a joyful sound. 
Here we halted some days to rest our oxen, 
during which the people were engaged in mak- 
ing bullets for the guns. The fissure in the 
rock described by Valliant was visited, and the 
tree which he mentions still spreads its branches 
over the floor of the so-called kliphuis (stone 
house). The names of many travellers are to 
be seen carved on the rock, some of whom 
visited the place in the year 1712. Where are 
these travellers now? is a solemn question— 

‘ Time, like an ever rolling stream, 
Bears all her sons away. 

‘Late in the evening of October 2d we 
arrived at Elephant River, which, in conse- 
quence of heavy rains, was impassable; and 
this morning we were engaged in transporting 
the contents of our wagon across it, by means 
of a small boat belonging to Juf': Van Zeyl. 
In the afternoon the wagons were also brought 
through, but owing to the depth and rapidity 
of the stream, they were in great danger of 
being overturned. It was both imposing and 
painful to behold the oxen proceeding slowly 
onward—the drivers vigorously applying their 
large whips, and the people shouting, hallooing, 
and using every possible exertion to prevent 
the bullocks from being carried away by the 
current. The Great Namacqua men who led 
the oxen, being excellent swimmers, were as 
buoyant on the water as ducks, and all were 
brought over in safety. Yesterday the ther- 
mometer was 110° in the shade, and to-day the 
wind felt as if mingled with particles of fire; 
the heat, together with long-continued exer- 
tions, so relaxed every nerve, that we were 
completely exhausted, and could eat but little 
in the evening. 

** October 4th. On leaving the banks of the 
Elephant River, we commenced our journey 
in the Karee or arid desert. When we had 
travelled for a short time, it was announced 
that the chief of the little Namacquas and four 
of his people were approaching, We imme- 
diately halted and entered into conversation 
with them, when they proposed that we should 
remain together for the night. This request 
was complied with, and the chief stated, that 
having heard of the Great Word, and other 
tribes having received it, he was also anxious 


would move the vehicle. After some time, ten 


to have it; and had commenced this journey 
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in search of a teacher. They had already tra- 
velled above two hundred miles, and had 
designed proceeding to Cape Town, which 
would have been between two and three hun- 
dred more. It was certain that they could have 
obtained no missionary at Cape Town, and it 
appeared a peculiar Providence that we should 
thus meet with them in the wilderness; for had 
we commenced our day’s journey half an hour 
sooner, or they theirs, half an hour later, we 
should have continued our route towards Great 
Namacqua-land, and should, consequently, have 
missed them coming from Little Namacqua-land. 
As the finger of God was evidently perceptible 
throughout the whole of this event, it was pro- 
posed that I should accompany the chief to his 
kraal; at this he was highly delighted, and 
willingly accepted the offer. At our evening's 
service he, with his people, bowed their faces 
to the ground, and when Jesus was set forth as 
the Great Shepherd, who had black sheep as 
well as white,—having said, when on earth, 
‘ And other sheep I have which are not of this 
fold, them also I must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice, and there shall be one fold and 
one shepherd ;’ the chief wept aloud, and ap- 
peared to rejoice as one who had found great 
spoil. 

‘*Our course was now changed, and directed 
towards Little instead of Great Namacqua-land. 
The weather became very hot, and several of 
our oxen were so jaded, that some were left 
behind. While Mr. Schmelen and a fellow- 
labourer were crossing the Karree some years 
ago, their oxen were so fatigued that forty-five 
died; in consequence of which they were de- 
tained several weeks in this dreadful wilderness. 
Here we experienced a great scarcity of water, 
and the little which was to be obtained, was of 
such a description, that nothing but necessity 
could have compelled us to drink it. Some, 
in colour, resembled the blackness of ink, being 
copiously impregnated with the excrements of 
the various animals of the desert; whilst that 
which was more inviting to the eye was so salt, 
that the other was preferable. 

“October 14th. We were led chiefly, because 
of the extreme heat and scarcity of water, to 
travel the Karree by night; and to-day, though 
being the Sabbath, we were necessitated to 
proceed. In the afternoon, we had to ascend 
the side of a mountain, in some places almost 
perpendicular ; at the top of which was situated 
the Naamrap, or cattle place of the Namacqua 
chief. So rugged was the path, so steep the 
ascent, so many were the large stones scattered 
in the way, that every moment our wagons 
were in imminent danger of being overturned, 
or thrown over the edge of some frightful 
precipice. Every bullock had here to exert 


all his strength, as the failure of one might 
have caused the destruction of the whole. The 
enormous whips of the drivers were in constant 
application, the crack of which, echoing amid 
the surrounding rocks, sounded like the voice 
of thunder. The poor animals, jaded and 
fatigued, often fell upon their knees; but it 
was not now the time to preach on mercy to 
the brute creation. Every ox was made to 
stand firm to the yoke; on shrinking an inch 
from it, the whip was applied with such vio- 
lence, that it made him tremble like a leaf, 
With all] this exertion, so difficult was the 
ascent, that we only proceeded by inches, and 
I began to despair of ever reaching the sum- 
mit. At length, however, we effected our 
purpose, and could look back with gratitude, 
exclaiming, ‘ Hitherto hath the Lord helped 
us.” Having accomplished this hazardous 
work, between twenty and thirty Namacquas 
were seen approaching, who rode upon beauti- 
ful young oxen. They passed us at full gallop, 
and after having pulled up, stood on the side 
of the road with their heads uncovered, say- 
ing, ‘‘Goeden dag Mynheer—Goeden dag 
Juffroww—Welcom, welcom, aan dit land.” 
The chief who had left us some days ago, had 
now sent these men to meet and salute us on 
our arrival, which they did with apparent de- 
light, for their eyes sparkled with joy as they 
waved their hands, and shouted, ‘‘ Good day, 
Sir,—Good day, Madam. You are welcome 
to this country.’ Having thus saluted us, 
they rode off at full speed to proclaim our 
approach. On arriving at the residence of the 
chief, we were soon surrounded with men, 
women, and children, who talked so incessantly 
that we could scarcely hear ourselves speak. 
In the evening we held divine worship, and 
then requested them to retire, in order that we 
might rest for the night.” 

We earnestly recommend this work to the 
attentive perusal of our readers. 


EDUCATION. 


HOME TRAINING—continued. 


Valuable as pictures will be found in leading 
children to observe and reflect, they cannot 
ordinarily be possessed in sufficient number or 
variety to furnish all the information necessary, 
even on the most familiar subjects, much less 
to call into effectual exercise the powers of 
observation and reflection, or to afford the 
change of employment, essential to the success- 
ful training of the young. 

To supply these defects, exercises upon the 
senses, and upon the thousand objects by which 
children are surrounded, are of the utmost 
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moment. They supply aconstant and pleasing 
succession of lessons, which come directly in 
contact with the experience and observation of 
children, and thus secure their fixed attention. 
By this means a positive and gratifying increase 
of knowledge is sensibly acquired at every lesson, 
as to the qualities, parts, structures, and uses of 
external things, and of the senses by which that 
knowledge is obtained ; whilst the great variety 
of ways in which the whole of them may be 
separately or collectively presented, examined, 
and compared, necessarily involves a varied use 
of language, in immediate connection with the 
things signified by the words, which is unattain- 
able by any other means, and is only exceeded 
in importance by the beneficial influence of 
lessons on objects, in rendering the habits of 
observation easy and delightful, 

There are very few works in which this 
interesting topic is treated in detail, nor is it 
desirable that very young children should be 
exercised from any manual, however exeellent ; 
such works, however, will be very useful to 
mothers, elder sisters, or governesses, for the 
purpose of suggesting topics and methods of 
teaching ; and we therefore proceed at once to 
give short extracts from the only books we have 
met with on the subject, with the view of illus- 
trating what has been advanced, and of enabling 
parents to judge which of the plans will be most 
suitable for their respective families. 

For very young children, of from two to 
three years of age, Abbott’s “Little Philoso- 
pher’’* is admirably adapted “to teach them to 
think and reason about common things.” 

The first lesson is upon Shape,; and in teach- 
ing it to a very young child, something like 
the following dialogue would occur. 

a take this handkerchief, and spread it upon 


“ Mary.— Where, mother ? 

Mother —Here, down by my side. Spread it smooth, 
that is right. Now touch one of the edges of the hand- 
kerchief. 

“The child, if very young, would perhaps not 
know what is meant by the edge. The mother 
would of course explain. 

“ Mother —This is the edge, all along here ; and here is 
another edge, and here is another edge, and here auother. 
Now, Mary, touch the edge of the handkerchief. 

Mary now succeeds. 

“ Mother.—That is right. Now touchanother edge. That 
is right. Now touch another edge. 

‘* The same experiments may now be repeated 
with some other object, having distinct edges 
like the handkerchief. For if the child now 
thoroughly understands the lesson, she will 
take great pleasure in repeating the experiment 
and the answers. 

“ Mother.—Now, Mary, spread this sheet of white paper 
on the floor. Be very careful. That is right. Now touch 
one of its edges, &c. 


“ A similar experiment might be made with a 
book, and then (the whole lesson having not 
occupied more than five minutes) the mother 
should say, ‘Well, I cannot teach you any 
more now; give me the handkerchief, and the 
book, and the paper, and run away to play.’ 

“The next day the same exercise precisely 
should be repeated. The child will, if the case 
is properly managed, take a great pleasure in 
it. The mental effort necessary to recall to 
mind the information gained the day before, 
and to do the things required, will be just 
enough to be pleasant, and thus at each suc- 
ceeding exercise there should be a review of 
the past, repeated again and again. Very 
young children are never tired of hearing, over 
and over, the same story, or playing the same 
game, or calling into exercise, in the same 
ways, their little stock of knowledge. When 
a principle has at last become obviously and 
perfectly familiar, of course the exercises upon 
it may be dropped, and this will evidently be 
done earlier with older than with younger 
children. 


[ The questions in large type are intended for 
the younger children ; those in small type for 
the older. | 


‘ST, SHAPE. 


‘‘ Spread out a handkerchief upon the floor. 
—Touch one of the sides of the handkerchief.— 
Touch another side.—Is the side of the hand- 
kerchief straight or crooked ?—Lay a thread 
down upon the floor.—Is it straight or crooked ? 
—Touch the edge of the table-—Touch another 
edge of the table.—Touch the place where these 
two edges meet.—What is this called ?—Touch 
another corner.—How many corners has a 
table ?—Shew me acornerof the handkerchief.— 
Find another corner of the handkerchief.—How 
many corners has the handkerchief?—How 
many corners has a book ?—Shew me a corner 
of the carpet?—How many corners has the 
carpet ?—-Shew me a corner of the room.— 
How many corners has the room ?—Has every 
thing four corners? No, a flat-iron has only 
three corners, and a dollar has none.—Cut out 
with scissors a piece of paper with four cor- 
ners.—Another with three corners.—Another 
with five corners.—Another with no corners.” 


“ Draw a line upon the slate.—Is it a long or a short line? 
—Draw a longer line.—Draw a shorter line. A straight line. 
A crooked line, Make two lines with the ends together— 
What is tae place where they meet called? A corner ?—Is 
it a square corner ?—Make a square corner —Make a figure 
with four square corners —Has a book square corners ? How 
many? Has a handkerchief square corners? How many ? 
Isa handkerchief, then, like a book? Not exactly.— 
Why not? The sides of the handkerchief are all equal, but 
two of the sides of the hook are longer than the other two.— 


«London: L. and G. Seeley, 169, Fleet-street. 


What is the shape of the handkerchief called ? 


What is the shape of the book? Oblong. Is the 
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table square or oblong? The window? The door?—Make 
a square upon the slate. Make an oblong.—-Are all squares 
of the same shape? Yes, they are all of the same shape, 
but some are larger than others.—Make a large square and 
a small square upon the slate-—Make an oblong—Mention 
several things of an oblong shape. A bed, a door, a ruler, 
and a board.—Are all oblongs of the same shape? No, the 
bed is almost square, and the ruler is very long and narrow.” 


Another valuable little work, ‘“‘ Exercises for 
the Improvement of the Senses, for young Chil- 
dren,’’* has been published under the superin- 
tendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, containing Exercises on Fa- 
miliar Objects, Practical Exercises for the 
Senses and Hands, and Exercises for the Body, 
with a very copious introduction and directory. 
Some of the hints in the latter cannot be too 
strongly impressed on the minds of parents and 
teachers. 

‘“‘ The teacher should, as far as possible, pre- 
sent objects themselves for the pupil to ex- 
amine; when objects are not to be had, models, 
pictures, or specimens, will in some degree 
supply their place. 

“ The pupil should not be told anything that 
he can find out with a little examination and 
consideration ; but should discover as much as 
possible for himself, and endeavour to correct 
his own mistakes. 

‘The teacher should take great care not to 
harrass the child with questions. An inter- 
esting conversation between teacher and pupil 
on the object under examination is always to 
be aimed at. 

‘‘ There is scarcely any occasion on which ex- 
ercises of this description may not be introduced, 
whether in a school, sitting-room, garden, field, 
road, &c. Favourable circumstances should 
also be seized whenever they occur, as on such 
occasions an extraordinary effect may be pro- 
duced on the mind. 

‘‘ These exercises may be performed with chil- 
dren who are much too young to read and write. 
Some of them are intended for children three 


or four years of age; others are intended for 


the ages of five, six, or seven,” 

The following extract from the first section 
will suggest several new series of lessons, and 
will illustrate the character of the book, 

HANDS. 

‘*Open your hands—shut them—touch some- 
thing—hold something—lift something—clap 
your hands—close your hands together. 

BODY. 
“‘ Which is your head? Touch it. 
face? 
hair? 
forehead ? 
body ? 


* London : Charles Knight, Ludgate-street. 


COLOURS, 

“Do you know what is the colour of this 
card? (For this and other exercises on colours, 
the teacher should be provided with a few 
coloured cards, or bits of coloured worsted ; 
silk or cotton cloth-coloured wafers, loose or 
stuck on card, may also answer the purpose.) 

“What is the colour of this card ?—And 
this ?—And this ? 

STOOL. 

‘‘What is this? (A stool should be before 
the pupil.) 

‘* What part of the stool is this? (The teacher 
should point to the different parts.) 

‘“* What part is this ?—And this? &c. 

‘Take this stool and try how many differ- 
ent things you can do with it. (It may be 
lifted, put down, carried, sat upon, stood 
upon, leant upon, drawn, pushed, &c. &c.) 

SPOON. 

‘* Which part of the spoon should not be held 
in the hand? 

“‘ Try and hold that part in your hand, and 
see if vou think you can use the handle instead 
of the wide part of the bowl. 


EATING. 


“Is a table good to eat? 
cake 2 
chair 
pie 
plate 
spoon 

Is an apple —————? 


NUMBER. 


‘** How many legs has this stool ? 
sides 2 
backs ——————-? 
seats ? 
COLOUR. 
‘Of what colour is the back of this chair? 
seat ? 
leg 
It may be objected, that any of the above 
modes of training will require a considerable 
expenditure of time for the comparatively small 
amount of information communicated; but it 
must be remembered, that by these exercises as 
much knowledge is imparted as children can 
receive at once, (and more is worse than use- 
less, }—that by repeated exercise of their powers 
of observation and comparison, they will be 
enabled, without aid, to extract larger stores 
from objects which would otherwise be over- 
looked,—and especially, that by this easy 
method the invaluable habit of prompt and 
cheerful obedience will be promoted in a very 
high degree, and in amanner the most agree- 
able to children. 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG, 


HAFED’S DREAM. 
( From Todd’s “ Truth made Simple.” ) 
[Concluded from page 15.] 


As Hafed and his guide proceeded a little farther in the 
“chance world,” they stopped to look at some “ chance 
eattle” in a yard. Some had but three legs; some had 
the head on the wrong part of the body; some were 
covered with wool, under which they were sweltering in 
a climate pa tropical. Some were half horse and half 
ox. One cow had a young dwarf of a camel following 
her, and claiming her as his mother. Young elephants 
were there with the flocks of sheep ; horses with claws 
like a lion, and geese glamping round the yard with hoofs 
like horses. It was all the work of chance. 

“ This,” said the guide, “ is a choice collection of cattle. 
You never saw the like before.” 

“ That is true—truth itself,” cried Hafed. 

“Ah ! but the owner had been at almost infinite pains 
and expense to collect them. I don’t believe there is 
another such collection any where in all this ‘chance 
world.’ 

“T hope not,” said Hafed. 

Just as they were leaving the premises, the owner came 
out,to admire, and show, and talk over his treasures. He 
wanted to gaze at Hafed ; but his head happened to be 
near the ground between his feet, so that he had to mount 
up on a wall, before he could get a full view of the 
stranger. on 

“Don’t think fama happy man,” said he to Hafed, 
“in-having so many and such perfect animals. Alas ! 
even in this happy and perfect world, there are always 
draw-backs. That fine-looking cow yonder happens to 
give nothing but warm water for milk ; and her calf, poor 
thing, died the first week. Some of them have good- 
looking eyes, but, from some defect, are stone blind. 
Some cannot live in the light, and few of them can hear. 
No two eat the same food, and it is a great labour to take 
care of them. I sometimes feel as if I had almost as lief 
be a poor man.” 

“T think [ should rather,” said Hafed. 

While they were talking, in an instant, they were in 
midnight darkness, The sun was gone, and Hafed could 
not for some time see his guide. 

“What has happened ?” said he. 

“Oh ! nothing uncommon,” said the guide. “The sun 
happened to go down now. There is no regular time for 
him to shine ; but he goes and comes just as it happens, 
and leaves us suddenly as you see.” 

“ AsI don’t see,” said Hafed; “but I hope he will 
come back at an appointed time, at any rate.” 

“ That, sir, will be just as it happens. Sometimes he is 
gone for months, and sometimes for weeks,and sometimes 
only for a few minutes. Just asit happens. We may not 
see him agajn for months, but parkiga ks will come soon.” 

“ But how do you talk about months, and days, when 
you have no such things ?” 

“T will soon tell you about that. We measure time 
here by the yard” —— 

“ By the yard ?” 

“« Yes 3; we call that time which the most perfect men 
among us take in walking a yard, to be the sixtieth 
ofan hour. These hours we reckon into days, and these 
days into years. To be sure, we are not very exact, be- 
cause some men walk so much faster than others ; but 
this is just as their legs happen to be long or short.” 

Asthe guide was proceeding, to the unexpressible joy 
of all, the sun at once broke out. The light was so sud- 
den that Hafed at first thought he must be struck with 
lightning, and actually put his hands up to his eyes, to 
see if they were safé. lie then clapped his hands over his 
eyes till he could ually bear the light. There was a 
splendour about the sun which he had never before seen; 
and it was intolerably hot. The air seemed like a furnace. 

“Ah!” said the owner of. the cattle, “we must now 
scorch for it. My poor wool-ox must die at once! Bad 

luck, bad luck to us! The sun has come back much 


nearer than he was before. But we hope he will ha 
to go away again soon, and then happen to come back 
further off the next time.” 

The sun was now pouring down his heat so intensely, 
that they were glad to go into the house for shelter—a 
miserable looking place indeed. Hafed could not but 
compare it with his own beautiful cottage. Some timbers 
were rotten ; for the tree was not, as it happened, the 
same thing in all parts. Some of the boards happened to 
be like paper, and the nails tore out, and these were loose 
and coming off. They had to do their cooking out under 


the burning sun ; for when the smoke once got into the 
house, there was no getting it out, unless it happened to 
go, which was not very often. 

They invited Hafed to eat. On sitting down at table. 


he noticed that each one had a different kind of food, and 
that no two could eat out of the same dish. He was told 
that it so happened, that the food which one could eat, 
was poison to another, and what was agreeable to one, was 
nauseating to another. Selecting the food which looked 
most ag Hafed attempted to eat. What was his sur- 
prise when he found that his hands did not happen to be 
under the control of his will, and, instead of carrying the 
food to his mouth, these active servants put it into his 
tight ear! On examining, he found it was so with all the 
rest, and by imitating the company, and twisting his head 
round over his right shoulder, and placing his mouth 
where the ear was, he managed toeat. In amazement, 
he asked how this happened. © 

“Ah!” said they, laughing at his ignorance of the 
world, “we have no fixed laws here. All is chance. 
Sometimes we have one or more limbs for a long time 
which are not under the control of our will. Just as it 
happens. So when we drink, we find it always true, that 

‘Some shed it on their shoulder, 
Some shed it on their thigh ; 
And he that dves not hit his mouth 
1s sure to hit his eye." 

Hafed rose from the table in — of spirit. He 
remembered the world where he lived, and all that 
was past. He had desired to live in a world where there 
was no God,—where all was governed by chance, so far as 
there was anything that looked like government. Here 
he was, and here he must live. He threw himself on a 
bed, and recalled the past—the beautiful world in which 
he had once lived ; his ingratitude, his murmurings, and 
his blasphemy against the wisdom and the goodness of 
God. He wept like infancy. He would have prayed, and 
even began a prayer ; but then he recollected that there 
was no God here—nothing to direct events—nothing but 
chance. He shed many and bitter tears of repentance. 
At last he wept himself = 

When Hafed again awoke, he was sitting under his palm 
tree in his own beautiful garden. It was morning. At 
the appointed moment the glorious sun rose up in the 
east ;—the fields were all green and fresh ; the trees were 
all right end upwards, and covered with blossoms ; the 
beautiful deer were ssn in their gladness, over the 
lawn, and the songsters in the trees, which, in plum 
and sweetness, might have vied with those that sang in 
Eden, were uttering their morning song. 

Hafed srose,—recalled that ugly dream, and then wept 
for joy. Was he again in a world where chance does not 
reign? He looked up, and then turned to the God of hea- 
ven and earth,—the of laws and of order. He gave 
glory to Him, and confessed that His ways, to us unsearch- 
able, are full of wisdom. He was a new man. Tears 
indeed fell at the graves of his family ; but he now lived 
to do good to men, and to make others happy. He called 
a young and worthy couple, distant relatives, to fill his 
house. His home again smiled, and peace and content- 
ment came hack, and were his abiding guests. 

Hafed would never venture to affirm whether this wasa 
dream or a reality. On the whole, he was inclined to 
think it real, and that there is somewhere a “chance 
world ;” but he always shook his head, and declared that, 
so far from wishing to live there, nothing gave him greater 
cause of gratitude as he daily knelt in prayer, than the 
fact, that he lived in a world where ruled,—and 
ruled by laws fixed, wise, and mereiful. 


| 
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@riginal Poetry. 
THE FIRST OF MAY. 
ADDRESSED TO MARY (#TAT. 18) ON HER BIRTH DAY. 


Just like thyself, dear Mary, is this day 
Of vernal loveliness and spring-time flowers, 
Which gladsome twine around our bowers, 
Spreading their beauties ‘neath the solar ray. 
"Twas well that on the “ merry first of May,”"— 
When the glad birds their tuneful anthems sing 
In praise of all the genial blessings of the Spring ; 
When verdant meads with gloricus flowers are gay,— 
Thou should'st thy race of happy years begin! 
Yes! thou art like the adolescent year, 
All full of promise of a future time. 
Oh! may no coming sorrow blight or sere 
The buds and blossoms of thy youthful prime, 
But ever be thy days exempt from care and crime. 
Well Meadow. Hortensivs. 


Private FortTUNES OF SOME OF THE GREAT 
Personaces oF AnciENT Times.—Crcesus 
possessed in landed property a fortune equal to 
£1,700,000, besides a large sum of money, 
slaves, and furniture, which amounted to an 
equal sum; he used to say, that a citizen who 
had not a fortune sufficient to support an army 
or a legion did not deserve the title of a rich 
man. The philosopher Seneca had a fortune 
of £2,500,000. Lentulus, the soothsayer, had 
£3,500,000. Tiberius, at his death, left 
£23,625,000, which Caligula spent in less than 
twelve months. Vespasian, on ascending the 
throne, estimated all the expenses of the state 
at £3,500,000. The debts of Milon amounted 
to £600,000. Czesar, before he entered upon 
any office, owed £2,995,000; he purchased 
the friendship of Curio for £500,000, and that 
of Lucius Paulus for £300,000. At the time 
of the assassination of Julius Cesar, Anthon 
was in debt to the amount of £300,000; he 
owed this sum in the Ides of March, and it 
was paid before the Kalends of April; he 
squandered £147,000,000 of the public trea- 
sures. Appicus expended in debauchery 
£500,000; and finding on examination of the 
state of his affairs, that he had no more than 
£80,000 left, he poisoned himself, because he 
considered that sum insufficient for his main- 
tenance. Julius Cesar gave Servillia, the mo- 
ther of Brutus, a pearl of the value of £40,000. 
Cleopatra, at an entertainment, gave to An- 
thony, dissolved in vinegar, who swallowed it, 
a pearl worth £80,000. Claudius, the son of 
Esopus, the comedian, swallowed one worth 
£8,000. One single dish cost Esopus £80,000. 
| Calligula spent for one supper £30,000, and 
Heliogablus £20,000. Misalla gave £40,000 
for the house of Anthony. The fish from 
Lucullus’s fish pond were sold for £35,000. 
Scarus’ country house was destroyed by fire, 


and his loss was estimated at £850,000. Otho, 
to finish a part of Nero’s palace, spent £487,000, 


Of the generosity of Madame Catalani’s dis. 
position many instances are remembered. When 
she performed for the benefit of musicians, she 
frequently returned the whole, or a large portion 
of the sum for which she was engaged; and she 
often acted in the same way towards publie 
charities. When a great musical performance 
took place for the benefit of Westminster Hos.| 
pital, in 1821, she transmitted to the Committee 
the result of her own concert, amounting to about 
£300. Kelly, in his ‘‘ Reminiscences,” writes 
thus charmingly, of her goodness and affability: 
—T could relate numberless traits of her 
goodness; no woman was ever more charitable 
or kind-hearted, and as for the quality of her 
mind, I never knew a more perfect child of 
nature. At Bangor she heard the Welsh Harp 
for the first time. The old harper of the house 
was in the kitchen; thither she went, and 
seemed delighted with the wild and plaintive 
music which he played. But when he struck 
up a Welch jig, she started up before all the 
servants in the kitchen, and danced as if she were 
wild. I thought she never would have ceased, 
At length, however, she finished; and on quit- 
ting the kitchen gave the harper two guineas,” 


Louis XIV. anp NaroLeon.—The Emperor 
Napoleon was often known to take off his cross of 
the Legion of Honour and place it with his own 
hands on the bosom of abraveman. Louis XIV. 
would first have inquired if this brave man was 
noble. Napoleon askedif thenoble was brave, 
A serjeant who had performed prodigies of valour 
in a battle was brought before Louis XIV. “I 


y | grant you a pension of twelve hundred livres,” 


said the King. “ Sire, I should prefer the cross 
of St. Louis.” ‘I dare say you would, but you 
shall not have it.”” Napoleon would have hugged 
this serjeant; Louis XIV. turned his back on 
him; whata difference between the two periods! 


Love.—* I am of the same opinion,” says 
the Marquis D’Argenson, in his Essays, “with 
Madame Cornuel, who said, ‘ We cannot be 
long in love without doing foolish things, nor 
speak much of it without saying silly ones.’ ” 
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